nand to a combined invasion of France before the following June.
The King of Aragon was the first to break his bond, with his usual plausible and pious excuses, so on March 18, 1514, he renewed his truce with France, and before long he won over the Emperor by his crafty wiles, to listen to French proposals of peace, under the impression that Henry VIII would follow suit. Meantime the marriage arranged between Charles, who had reached the appointed age of fourteen, and Mary of England, who was eighteen, was postponed from month to month, and it was even reported that the boy prince had said, that he wanted a wife and not a mother.
In the previous month of January, Anne de Bretagne, twice Queen of France, had died suddenly at Blois. Louis XII was fifty-two years of age, worn out and decrepit, but several brides were proposed for him, and before he had been two months a widower, the startling rumour spread in Rome that the King of France would seal a peace with England by choosing the rejected bride of Charles, the beautiful young sister of Henry. Negotiations followed for the alliance and the marriage, and a treaty for both was signed in August 1514, while Ferdinand and the Emperor were left out in the cold. The friendship of England was far more valuable to France than that of any other country, and the crafty diplomacy of Wolsey in this matter far outdid the deceit and guile of Ferdinand. While the King of Spain and Maximilian enjoyed the pleasures of the chase, their priestly opponent would often work for twelve hours together            of Lille,
